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“The Enterprise of Christian Missions will never be done. It must 


continue as long as there is a church on earth; not only is it a part 


of the very being of the church, but because every new generation 


presents a new world of men who must be won to Christ. There will 


never come a time in this business when we can sit back in our 


chairs and say, “We've got it made.” Every generation must face 
the responsibility of preaching the gospel to its own generation. 
Some of us are nearing the end of the journey. We pass the torch 
to younger and stronger hands, pleading that it be carried high 


and far until its light has lightened every man that comes into the 


world.” 


—C. Darby Fulton 
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Sir: 


I would like to congratulate you 
. . . the articles are excellent and 
help one’s faith in the Bible, and 
the Reformers they help one 
realize that evangelical Christianity 
is far from dead. The editorials by 
Dr. Bell are about the finest I have 
ever read. 
Hugh Flemming, Jr. 
Sussex, N. B., Canada 





Sir: 


I am so glad that I subscribed to 
your paper ... it is heartening to 





find such a magazine it is a 
gem. 
Mary Comer Phillips 
Augusta, Ga. 
Sir: 


The Journal keeps me in touch 
with old friends and I value its con- 
tents highly . . . articles, editorials, 
Sunday School lesson contents... 
We wish you blessing in your great 


ministry. 
M. L. Scott 
Norfolk, Va. 





“Dear Friend” 


The Southern Presbyterian Jour- 
nal was sent to me for a number of 


years. However, when I found the 
magazine was compromising with 


modernism while claiming to be the 
voice of orthodoxy among southern 
Presbyterians I asked that my sub- 
scription be discontinued. 
Dr. Bob Jones, Jr. 
Greenville, S. C. 


I feel I speak for many thousands 
like me who receive the Southern 
Presbyterian Journal and take cour- 
age for the homeland, that God has 
things in hand regardless of the 
power of Satan. 

Ernest Michaelis 
Petropolis, Brazil 
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Thank you for the ablest editorials 
to be found in a church paper to- 
day. 

Minister, Va. 





Sir: 


You are probing to the very heart 
of our problems today and doing a 
magnificent job. More power to you. 

Minister, Va. 





World Mission Receipts 


Budget $4,530,000.00 
Received to date 1,736,520.75 
Percentage of Annual Budget 


received for 1959 38.33 % 
Balance needed 
for 1959 2,793,479.25 





Church Extension Receipts 
Report of June 1959 


Budget $1,823,644.00 
teceipts to Date 395,065.36 
Percentage of Annual 

Budget 21.66% 
Balance needed for 

Year 1,428,578.64 


UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
APPRAISES GRAHAM’S 
AUSTRALIAN CRUSADE 





AUSTRALIA 


Sydney, —(RNS)— The Billy 
Graham Crusade in Australia was the 
evangelist’s ‘‘most successful’ and 
attracted wider support than any 
similar efforts in this country, ac- 
cording to the Current Affairs Bul- 
letin of the University of Sydney. 


In an 8,000-word analysis of the 
campaign, the bulletin said the cru- 
sade’s success to some “represents 
mass hysteria, to others . .. the 
hand of God.” Cited among reasons 
for its success were the quality of 
its organization, its interdenomina- 
tional character, and the reassurance 
many church leaders had from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s support 
of Mr. Graham’s crusade in Britain. 


“It is possible in spiritual matters 
as well as secular,” the bulletin de- 


more keenly than most peoples to a 
voice from America.” 


The journal said that of the larger 
religious groups in Australia, Baptists 
gave the most support to the cru- 
sade. Next followed the Churches 
of Christ, Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Anglicans. 


“Although Mr. Graham doubtless 
regretted that Protestants were not 
unanimously in favor of the cru- 
sade,” the bulletin continued, “the 
support seems to have been wide- 
spread, and more intense, than in 
any other country.” 


It is too early to assess the long- 
term effect of the crusade, the bul- 
letin said. It added, however, that 
“thousands of people are certainly 
going to church now who were not 
four months ago.” 


“Ministers of all Protestant de- 
nominations now face the problem of 
absorbing into the life of the ordinary 
congregation newcomers recruited by 
a man of rare talent in a unique 
campaign,” the bulletin stated. 


The crusade “cheered hundreds of 
ministers” and “invigorated thou- 
sands of the laity, who have been 
more active for their churches — as 
counselors, ushers, visitors and 
prayer-partners — than ever in their 
lives,”’ the article said. 


Meanwhile, an opinion poll showed 
that most Australians consider the 
evangelist ‘“‘one of the greatest Chris- 
tian figures of the century.” 








Friends of 
THE SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Meet in 
Weaverville, N. C. 
on Wednesday, August 19th 


Let us know if we may make 
overnight reservations for you. 
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EDITORIAL 


Ecumenism— Whither P 


In these days, when so many of the activities of 
the church are centered on an ecumenical emphasis, 
we should never lose sight of the fact that the church 
stands and goes forward, not on the basis of her or- 
ganization, but because of her message. 


[his inescapable conclusion should lead all who 
are concerned for the witness of the church to main- 
tain that witness at all costs. 


Now that the ecumenical movement has become 
the dominating urge in the visible church, there is 
a very real danger that the content of the gospel 
message will be subordinated to other considerations. 


The power of the church rests not in her organiza- 
tion but in what she preaches and lives. In the early 
church the motivation of expansion was a dynamic 
message centered in the person and work of Christ. 
Organization rightly and naturally developed, not 
for the sake of organization itself but rather that the 
message might be furthered. 


The ecumenical concept is right, for the oneness 
of believers is in itself a testimony to truth. But it 
must be kept in mind that the church is herself 
subordinate to Christ, the great Head of the church. 


Let us repeat, the ecumenical concept — the world- 
wide unity of believers — is the truly Christian con- 
cept. But for ecumenism to be both valid and ef- 
fective, it must conform to rules not of man’s making. 


We all admit that marriage is honorable, a God- 
given institution, but here again there are basic 
rules having to do with the contracting of marriage 
and faithfulness in the marriage state, which also 
are not of man’s making. 


In other words, just as the marriage relationship 
depends on certain fundamental laws, so too the 
ecumenical movement must be subordinated to the 
laws of God or find itself on untenable ground. 


One of the results of the Reformation was the 
placing of the church in proper perspective to her 
Lord. To this day, Rome interposes herself (the 
church) between man and God, and the agents of 
that church assume powers and prerogatives Protes- 
tantism has always rejected. 


But, strange to say, we now find within the ecu- 
menical movement some who apparently would as- 
sume for themselves and for the church the same 
powers the Reformation rejected. 


This is no trivial matter, for a false concept of the 
church will inevitably lead to unscriptural activities 


in the name of the church on the part of those who 
hold those views. 


Basic to the entire matter is what one conceives 
to be the message of the church. That this is clearly 
stated in the Scriptures should be sufficient. That 
the gospel message is now often being denied and an- 
other gospel substituted is also a matter of record 
for all who follow that which is taking place in con- 
temporary preaching and writing. 


The extent of this deviation is illustrated in a 
recent article in the Christian Century, which quotes 
with approval one who rejects Christ’s atoning work. 


“Allow me to quote from a sermon which I 
heard (or overheard by relay) preached to a 
very large audience in England by a well-known 
evangelist. ‘If you were in the Tower of Lon- 
don,’ he said, ‘waiting to have the death sentence 
carried out on you, and you heard that somebody 
else had offered to take your place, wouldn't 
that be good news?’ As an exposition of the 
atonement, that contains a Very Big Lie: who 
over the age of eight could admit that such news 
would be good news? Anybody who was still 
rationally conscious at that stage of the address 
ought to have shouted to that preacher, ‘Nol 
It would place me under an intolerable obliga- 
tion. I couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t accept it.” 


This shocking statement should bring sorrow to 
the heart of every Christian. While the evangelist’s 
illustration is not, of course, the complete meaning 
of the atonement, it is one facet of the glorious truth 
that Christ died for our sins, that He “bore our sins 
in His own body on the tree,’ that “the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 


Rejection of the heart of the gospel message is so 
commonplace today that statements such as the fore- 
going often go unnoticed and unchallenged in the 
very places where Christians should rise up in holy 
indignation. In this case we find ecclesiastical lead- 
ers speaking of the substitutionary atonement as a 
“Very Big Lie,” turning from it because “it would 
place me under an intolerable obligation.” Little 
do they know that Christ’s death on the Cross did 
exactly that. 


Any ecumenism which is unwilling to stand up 
and be counted when the Lord who bought us is 
denied is doomed to utter failure. On the other 
hand, let Christian leaders across the world make 
unequivocal affirmation of their faith in the eternal 
verities which constitute the Gospel and the effective 
implementation of genuine ecumenism will certainly 
follow. 


It is the silence on matters of doctrine on the part 
of so many church leaders today which is bringing 


The Southern Presbyterian Journal, a Presbyterian weekly magazine, devoted to the statement, defense, and propagation of 
the Gospel, the faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints, published every Wednesday by the Southern Presbyterian 
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deep concern to many Christians and which can well 
lead to lost power in the witness of the church. 


If this continues, we can expect an enormous 
church organization to be founded. We can also 
expect that some who are willing to compromise their 
faith will succeed in getting more and more power un- 
to themselves and the organization which they set 
up. It is also very clear that ecclesiastical pressures 
will be exerted on those who refuse to submit to 
such leadership. In fact there are evidences that 
failure to go along with the well-oiled machinery of 
ecclesiasticism means definite discrimination against, 
even the persecution of some. 


But despite any success which may come to an 
ecumenism which subordinates in any way the essen- 
tial truths having to do with the person and work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, there will be written across its 
portals, “Icabod,” for the glory of God in His re- 
demptive work will have been rejected in favor of 
the glory of a man-made organization. 


All of us who are deeply concerned for the ecumeni- 
cal spirit and the world-wide witness of the church, 
should heed the danger signals while yet there is an 
opportunity to avert disaster. 





Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Image of God 


This Calvinistic anniversary year is a good time to 
re-examine Calvin’s doctrine of the image of God. 
Here is at least a preliminary study. 


For Thomism, man by sin has lost only the si- 
milutudo not the imago of God. This means that his 
unaided reason is still able to discern the first prin- 
ciples, practice the cardinal virtues, prove the ex- 
istence of a God and build a natural theology. He 


needs the superadded gift only to complete by grace - 


what nature has already begun, that is, to exercise 
the theological virtues of faith, hope and love. 


For the Reformers the image of God is not a mere 
superadded gift but is inherent in the very nature 
of man. According to Luther, man is fallen in his 
total being. He no longer reflects the image of God 
in spontaneous love, egocentricity has replaced filial 
trust. 


Calvin also rejects the Thomist doctrine of a dif- 
ference between the image and the likeness of God, 
Institutes I.xv. 3. With Augustine, he holds that 
fallen man has been wholly deprived of his supernat- 
ural talents, while the natural ones have been cor- 
rupted. I1.ii.4,12. Fastening his eye upon the former, 
Calvin describes the defection of the first man as 
sufficient to obliterate the divine image, Jnstitutes III. 
ii.12, Instruction in Faith, par. 4, while the Scots’ 
Confession speaks of it as penitus obliterata, the Gal- 
lic finds man’s whole nature totally corrupt, and the 
Westminster Standards declare man to be dead in sin 
and defiled in all his faculties, having lost all ability 
to any spiritual good accompanying salvation. Treat- 
ing of John 8:44, Calvin, on occasion, speaks of the 


impious degeneration into the likeness of the devil, 
Institutes I.xiv..18;I1Lii.11., cf. H. Bullinger, Decades, 
1.42. 


While Luther held that the image of God will not 
be restored until the resurrection, Calvin taught 
that this image is now partly visible in the elect, in- 
asmuch as they are regenerated by the Spirit. But 
it will obtain its full glory in heaven, I.xv.4. 


Luther recognized a civil righteousness even in 
the unsaved. Calvin speaks of the mind of fallen 
man as still invested with excellent talents in such 
matters as civil polity, domestic economy and me- 
chanical and liberal arts, I1.ii.13-17.. With such mat- 
ters in mind he says that the image of God is not 
utterly annihilated in man and that its remaining 
sparks distinguish us from the brutes, I-xv.4; II.2.13- 
17. We should do good to all men on the ground 
that we can still contemplate the divine image in 
them, III.viii.6 and On Genesis ix.6. While Luther's 
concepts of civic righteousness left the state largely 
to human reason, Calvin brought all of man’s rela 
tions more fully under the infinite personality of 
God. In this and in other ways he rid Christian 
thinking of the remnants of impersonalism which 
had come in through scholasticism. As God made 
man in His own image, man functioned in a wholly 
personalistic manner; and as He is remade and seeks 
again the glory of God he more and more acts in this 
personal way, living and moving and having his be- 
ing in the infinite personality of God. 





The Battle of the Ages Is— 
Every Day 


Woe to the man who finds himself in the front 
line trenches and does not even know that a war 
exists ! ! 


Prof. Emile Ciallet of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary has pointedly said: “The neatest trick Satan has 
ever performed is to convince so many people that 
he does not exist.” 


As a matter of fact, the battle of the ages — the 
battle for the souls of men — is taking place every 
day. Nor is the Christian exempt from warfare. In 
fact it is the Christian who finds himself in dail 
conflict with the enemy of souls and the would-be 
perverter of Christian living. 


No part of Scripture is more relevant for and re- 
warding to the Christian than Ephesians 6:10-18. 
Here the Apostle Paul describes the enemy, unveils 
the arsenal of defensive weapons, defines the one 
offensive weapon and describes the spiritual oxygen 
mask, the atmosphere of prayer, which the successful 
combatant must breathe. 


The first lesson we must learn is that Satan uses 
deceit as a weapon. We are warned to stand against 
the “wiles of the devil’. It is not flesh and blood 
with whom we are dealing but spiritual powers which 
are demoniacal in character. Phillips translates it: 
“We are up against the unseen power that controls 
this dark world, and spiritual agents from the very 
headquarters of evil.” 
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This being true our one source of victory is in the 
provision of the whole armour of God — available 
to every Christian. 


The “shield of faith” is interesting. It is the one 
movable part of the defensive equipment. Satan’s 
attacks come from every conceivable source. Only 








a movable shield can be interposed and that shield 
is FAITH. In our day when there is so much ra- 
tionalization it is comforting to know that God still 
honors the faith of a little child and that such faith 
can be used to “quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked.” 


The one weapon of offensive warfare is the, “sword 
of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” Little won- 
der that the Devil hates the Holy Scriptures! Little 
wonder that in every age he seeks to make men dis- 
trust this effective weapon, against which he is 
powerless to stand! Little wonder that he tempts us 
to neglect the Book! How he must rejoice that so 
many Christians remain spiritually illiterate because 
of ignorance of the Scriptures! 


Finally, the battle of the ages is won, not in the 
power of the arm of flesh but through “prayer and 
supplications in the Spirit.” Because it is a spiritual 
battle it must be fought on spiritual grounds and it 
is the Holy Spirit Who Himself gives the wisdom 
) and power necessary for the conflict. 








You and I are engaged in an unending battle, one 


i which will not be concluded as long as we live. We 


are victors today only to find that he has attacked us 
from another angle tomorrow. We may be strong 
at one point only to find him besieging us from 
another. 


~— 


The battle is a continuous one. The victory is the 
Lord’s. But because we are the Lord’s we find our- 
selves engaged in mortal combat as His redeemed 
ones and not on our own. 


LRALROCE IP 


He has provided the resources necessary for vic- 
tory. Use them and win. Neglect them and fail 
miserably. 


—L. N. B. 





ee 


Unity and Faith 


An eloquent appeal to unite with it in one great 
Church was made to nine denominations of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed traditions by the United 
Presbyterian Church at its General Assembly in 

| Indianapolis recently. The plea was sounded in a 
| letter written by Dr. Theophilus M. Taylor, outgoing 
/ moderator, to the following Churches: Associate Re- 


pemng Presbyterian Church, Cumberland Presby- 


terlan Church, (Colored) Cumberland Presbyterian 
| Church in the U. S. A. and Liberia, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church (now merging with the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches), Hungarian Reformed 
Church, Reformed Church in America, Presbyterian 
| Church in the U. S. (Southern) , Presbyterian Church 

in Canada and United Church of Canada. The letter 





| expressed the hope that “you and we may present 
our witness to the reconciling love of God in Christ 
to the world with one voice in one Church.” The 
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message declared that all Churches to which the letter 
was sent have in common “our Reformed heritage 
and are sprung from a common root and stock and 
hold a Biblically founded faith, centered in the 
eternal Word made flesh.” 


This appeal to us and to other denominations to 
form “one Church” was immediately chilled for evan- 
gelically-minded people in these denominations, by 
another action of the Assembly. That action was 
sure to result in greater division rather than greater 
unity. It was with regard to the confirmation of Dr. 
Theodore A. Gill, former managing editor of The 
Christian Century, as president of San Francisco The- 
ological Seminary, in San Anselmo, California. Cer- 
tain West Coast Presbyterian ministers had expressed 
serious concern over Dr. Gill’s doctrinal views, par- 
ticularly with regard to the virgin birth of Christ. In 
a Christian Century editorial dated April 2, 1958 
he had written, “What of us who make the virgin 
birth no part of our personal confession, however 
often liturgical obedience involves us in its public 
repetition, yet who hang our whole hope on the resur- 
rection?” 


Dr. Gill’s defenders insisted that he had not denied 
the virgin birth of Christ, but no one at the As- 
sembly declared that he had affirmed it. They point- 
ed out that he had declared his conviction that Jesus 
Christ is God incarnate, and that he would continue 
to stand upon his ordination vows. They declared 
that there should be room in the Church for “di- 
versity.” Others pointed out that he had refused a 
request to make a six word statement, “I believe in 
the virgin birth,” which would at once have ended 
the controversy. Three different commissioners dur- 
ing the debate asked him to state his convictions on 
the matter before the Assembly, but the Stated Clerk 
declared that would be improper. Dr. Clarence Kerr, 
pastor emeritus of the Glendale California, Presby- 
terian Church, said earlier that he regarded the ap- 
pointment as a grave threat to the “peace, unity and 
purity” of the Church. Dr. William D. Livingstone, 
pastor of the 5000-member First Presbyterian Church 
of San Diego, had declared previous to the Assembly, 
“Surely no president of a Presbyterian seminary with 
the responsibility of training our young ministers 
ought to hold any other than the fullest and most 
affirmative view of the virgin birth of our Lord 
Jesus.” When the vote was taken, Dr. Gill’s appoint- 
ment was easily approved, although there was a 
“substantial minority vote.” 


The confirmation of Dr. Gill’s position with re- 
gard to a cardinal Christian doctrine by a great 
Church has brought sorrow to many within that 
Church, and uncertainty to those without. Just 
where does the United Presbyterian Church stand 
with regard to the virgin birth when it confirms for 
the presidency of one of its seminaries a man who, 
while continuing to repeat the Apostles Creed in his 
liturgical responsibilities, intimates that it is “ne 
part” of his personal confession? His defenders de 
clare that he is loyal to the doctrinal standards of his 
church. Just what kind of “loyalty” is this? Is such 
tongue-in-cheek “liturgical obedience” even intellec- 
tually honest? If this is to be permitted with one of 
the doctrines of Scripture, who shall say it is not to 











be permitted with any other, or all? Where and how 
does a Church witness to its own doctrinal integrity, 
to its devotion or lack of devotion to its own doctrinal 
standards? 


The action of the United Presbyterian is not likely 
to produce the kind of confidence in her devotion 
to Scripture doctrine that will encourage evangelicals 
in other Presbyterian and Reformed bodies to want 
to be united with her in “one Church.” It will 
inevitably tend to divide, rather than to unite. It 
will dishearten those who believe in the integrity and 
authority of the Word of God. Real unity is never 
brought about by a mere merger of organizations. 
It becomes possible only where there is first of all a 
unity in faith, faith in God in His revealed Word. 
Let us work and pray for that kind of unity. 

—The Church Herald 





I Versus We 


Place your hand one inch in front of your eyes 
and the whole world is shut out. Now move your 
hand out to arm’s length and it becomes just one 
small object in your horizon. 


Life is that way. We let the small, the petty things 
of this world get so close to us that the bigger, finer 
things are obscured from view. Yes, we all have our 
troubles, our trials and tribulations, but it is their 
nearness that magnifies them, and just as we move 
our hand away and it then appears small, in like 
manner if we will push our own ills further from us 
and view them as mere items in the perspective of 
life they, too, then lose their size and their obscuring 
power and we are able to comprehend their small- 
ness by comparison. 


The Christian who desires to be useful to his Lord 
MUST dash aside from his eyes the trivialities, the 
small meannesses, the unimportant matters of self. 
His interests formerly limited to the confines of his 
own personal problems must be extended to the larger 
problems of his brothers. His vision which has been 
narrowed to his own immediate horizon must be 
lifted to where he can envision a general rather than 
an individual solution, and his hopes and ambitions 
which heretofore have been for himself alone must 
be broadened to include all those around him. 





Father, Forgive Them 


If people are unkind to you, it does not give you | 
an excuse to be unkind to them. If they misrepresent 
you, misquote you, attack and slander you, why be 





disturbed? Worse things have been said about bette: Ei 
men than you. od 
' Spri 
Because we suffer at the hands of our enemies, 
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Jesus taught us not only to forgive them but to pray 
for them. 


It hurts if a group without justification turns on 


vou. Everything you say or do may be given an ugly ff sion 
twist. You may feel that you were not guilty of jf} add 
any offense. The person to blame, who started the B 
trouble, escapes all blame. You may pray in all sin- ff jpn’ 
cerity that you intended no harm and had no ff poy 
thought of causing a disturbance. You said and did f} ),/; 
only those things you felt in your heart were right § on}: 
and correct and should have been said. Because you § ,, | 
were true to your convictions, trying to live a Chris. 
tian life, certain persons who call themselves Chris. 
tians now point accusing fingers at you. R 
You suffer. The guilty person goes free. Almost § 4 P 
2,000 years ago Someone suffered ten thousand times f bee 
more even unto death although He was sinless and B anc 
blameless. He was mocked and ridiculed (so are you). § ha‘ 
He was beaten and crucified and before He gave His f ‘ur 
life for you, He prayed “Father, forgive them ro 
‘h 
Can’t you do the same? You should think how § we 
great were His burdens, how small are yours. And ff or 
if you ask God to forgive those who without just } 
cause have made you suffer, your troubles will fade Lee 
and God, and not you, will judge those who knew not 9 o, 
what they did. oe 
—Ralph Brewer fj. 
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Always remember that we cannot climb to spiritual ’ (fp ba 
heights over the prostrate forms of our fellows, but =e win viii SeAGnee p da 
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BECAUSE it is small, student and faculty di 
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' fact in the universe? 


Our Philosophy of Missions 


By C. Darby Fulton 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD: At the recent pre-Syn- 
od conference on World Missions at Massanetta 
Springs, Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of World Missions, gave a series of 
three addresses before the Synod of Virginia on the 
topics, “Our Philosophy of Missions”, “Our Program 
of Missions,” and “Contemporary Problems of Mis- 
sions”. We are publishing herewith the first of these 
addresses and the third will be published next week. 


Because of their vital importance, and of Dr. Ful- 
ton’s recognized standing as probably the greatest 
contemporary authority on Christian missions, we 
helieve our readers will welcome these articles, not 
only for their immediate interest but as a source 
of reference material in the months to come. 





Strange as it may seem, the need for articulating 
a philosophy of Christian missions has only recently 
been borne in upon my mind. Having been born 
and brought up in the missionary tradition, and 
having regarded the missionary enterprise as the na- 
tural and inevitable expression of a true Christianity, 
the need for developing an apologetic in support of 


' Christian missions seemed, as far as church people 


were concerned, to be something less than urgent 


| or critical. 


if this attitude of innocence seems naive to you, 
let me point out that I have some very good company. 


| One of the greatest missionary statesmen of the past 


generation, Dr. Robert E. Speer, introduced a book 

he wrote thirty years ago, a powerful defense of the 

missionary undertaking, with these words: 

“Fundamentally, the missionary undertaking, 

as the writer conceives, is a simple religious un- 
dertaking. Jesus Christ is the Saviour and the 
only Saviour of men. “The Father hath sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world.’ 


It is our duty and privilege as Christians to be 
His fellow-workers in fulfilling this mission.” 


I. As I have sought to trace the missionary stream 
back to its source and discover the ultimate foun- 
dation-head from which it springs, I have found no 
place where I could stop short of the very nature 


| and purpose of God. This, I believe, is the ultimate 


sanction of Christian missions. I think it can be put 
as simply as this: God is love; He has set His love 
upon men; His purpose is to redeem the world; the 
true child of God will reflect the same nature and 
purpose as his heavenly Father. 


Dr. Ben L. Rose emphasized this thought in a 
deeply-moving sermon preached before a Montreat 
congregation a few years ago. In this discourse he 
presents the love of God for the world as the basis 
of Christian missions. “What is the central fact of the 
Christian revelation,” he asks, “indeed the greatest 
What is the cardinal doctrine 
of the Christian Gospel, indeed the doctrine without 
which we have no Gospel? What is the Good News 
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which the world longs to hear, but which it can hear 
from no other source than the Christian Church? Is 
it not that ‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting life?’ ” 


This is the distinctive message of Christianity, that 
God loves and has purposed to redeem fallen hu- 


manity. It is a message that is saturated with mis- 
sionary implication. For if God has made it evident 
the one great concern that moves Him above all 


else is His yearning for the lost, how can we claim 
to love Him or to be sensitive to His purposes if we 
show no response to the impulses by which God 
Himself is moved? We may possess all the marks of 
piety, but if we evidence no concern for the reclama- 
tion of the depraved and the lost — in short, if we 
have not the quality of mission-mindedness — we 
lack one of the distinguishing characteristics of God- 
likeness. 


Indeed, in the light of what God has revealed of 
His own nature and of what He considers important, 
that man who is indifferent toward the great work 
of missions would seem to place himself out of har- 
mony with the will of God. God is out to win the 
world, and he who excludes the world from the 
realm of his concern has set himself athwart the 
purposes of God. Peter was in Jerusalem, and was 
explaining to the apostles and brethren how it had 
come about that he, a Jew, had been found in fellow- 
ship with Cornelius, a Gentile. He pointed out that 
he, too, had formerly shared the tradition of aloofness 
of the Jews. He had protested against God’s com- 
mand that would send him into a Gentile household. 
Even the vision of the sheet let down by four corners 
had failed to convince him until the Lord spoke from 
heaven and said, “What God has cleansed, that call 
not thou commen.” This, had put the whole matter 
in a new light. While he and others were standing 
aloof from the Gentile world in deference to accepted 
ideas of religious propriety, God was going ahead 
with the Gentiles. It suddenly occurred to him that 
his was a precarious position — he was in danger 
of being at cross purposes with God. This he could 
not afford. It was a competition that he was unable 
to meet. “What was I”, he cried, “That I could with- 
stand God?” 


God loves the world! Where in all the realm of 
truth could there be a deeper or more precious mys- 
tery! Certainly it is not that man has merited the 
love of God. God has commended His love to us in 
that while we were vet sinners Christ died for us. 
This is the perfect love of God which we shall never 
be able to achieve, vet must never cease to strive 
after. We may not always be able to love our fellow- 


men or to be concerned about them, but we must 


strive toward this for the Father’s sake, for He loves 
them. Let me quote again from the sermon by Dr. 
Rose: 
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“Why should we trouble ourselves about the 
savage tribes of the South Seas? Why should we 
concern ourselves with ignorant lazy peons of 


Brazil and Mexico? Why should we sacrifice 
further for the people of the Orient? Why? I'll 
tell you why! Because God loves them! Loves 
them just as much as He loves you and me, and 
He wants them for Himself. That Love, that 
longing of God gives them infinite value and 
makes them worth saving . A teddy bear is 
lost. It is old and worn and both eyes are mis- 
sing. What makes it worth hunting? Nothing. 
Nothing but the love of a little boy who cannot 
go to sleep until he finds it. Its only value is the 
love of a child, but that makes it oh so valuable, 
because you love the child.” 


This is the basic sanction for missions, that God 
loves the world and has His heart upon its redemp- 
tion. 


II. If the first premise of Christian missions is to 
be found in the nature and character of God and 
in His offer of redemption through Christ, the sec- 
ond premise, I believe, is to be found in man’s na- 
ture and condition. 


The General Assembly of 1957 called upon our 
ministers “To stress the Biblical and Theological 
basis for world missions, including mankind’s lost 
condition apart from Jesus Christ.” Its action was 
prompted by the fact that despite the clear Biblical 
teaching on the subject there are evidences here and 
there of a tacit universalism which would question 
the urgency, or even the need, of our missionary ef- 
forts. So much emphasis has been placed upon the 
love of God, to the exclusion of his attributes of 
righteousness and justice, that many have put their 
hope in a sort of divine indulgence instead of the 
costly and redemptive work of Christ. Such a view 
makes the Cross of none effect and actually obscures 
the love of God in that He permitted the sacrifice of 
His Son without sufficient purpose. 


It is the generally accepted teaching of the Church, 
supported by Scripture, that all have sinned and come 
short of the Glory of God, and that the wages of 
sin is death. Indeed the lostness of man could hard- 
ly be stated in terms more drastic and explicit than 
those that are used by Scripture. His fellowship 
with God has been broken and he has become 
alienated in his mind by wicked works. Like one 
who has violated the laws of the state, he is estranged 
from the constituted authority and has become a 
fugitive from the face of justice. He is at enmity 
against God. His fellowship with men is also im- 
paired because of fear that they might have knowledge 
of his guilt, and he is consequently suspicious, fur- 
tive, dangerous, a menace to society. The Shorter 
Catechism summarizes man’s whole desperate situa- 
tion in these words: “All mankind, by their fall, 
lost communion with God, are under His wrath 
and curse, and so made liable to all miseries in this 
life, to death itself and to the pains of hell forever.” 
Such is man’s condition without Christ. 


Yet, when the subject of missions is presented, 
there are always those who interpose an objection. 
What about the heathen, they ask, the people who 


have never had an opportunity to hear about Christ? 
What happens to them? Surely, God would not be 


sO unjust as to condemn any man without giving | 


him a chance! 


Such questions, of course, reflect a misunderstand- 
ing of the basis of the pagan’s lost condition. He 
is lost because of his own sin, not because he has 
refused the offer of salvation in Christ of whom 
he never heard. God is not punishing him for his 
non-acceptance of Christ, seeing he had no oppor- 
tunity to know the Saviour or believe upon Him. 
But the fact remains that the inevitable consequence 
of sin is death and that ignorance of the remedy 
does not stay the inexorable operation of this spiritual 
law. 


Why is it that we have difficulty with this question 
in the field of Christian missions and in the area of 
man’s spiritual destiny, when we accept this principle 
without murmuring or question in other areas of 
life and experience? Here, for example, is a dread 
disease called “polio” which annually claims the lives 
of thousands of children throughout the world. Now 
the remedy for polio has been found and is regarded 
by doctors as highly effective. In all but a very few 
cases the Salk vaccine produces a complete immunity 
to the disease, and even where it fails to do this, 
greatly reduces the effects of an attack. Yet there are 
thousands of children to whom the Salk vaccine is 
absolutely unknown. Neither they nor their parents 
have ever heard of it. Are they freed from the hor- 
rible consequences of this disease? No; they die. 
The fact that they never heard of the remedy does not 
save them. It only means that when the disease is 
contracted, it works its terrible effects without any- 
thing to deter or diminish its violence. 


There is a lesson here that we cannot avoid. This 
drastic loss of life and accumulation of suffering is 
unnecessary. Somehow the ignorance must be ban- 
ished. Every man, woman and child must come to 
know that there is a balm for this dread disease. The 
responsibility is upon society to see that the remedy) 
is known, that it is made available, that it is distri- 
buted to the ends of the earth and that it is admin- 
istered by skillful hands to all who are willing to re 
ceive it. This is the parable of the vaccine and it is 
the story, also, of the lost world of men. It is not 
necessary that they should remain lost. God has 
committed to us the word of reconciliation. It is the 
inescapable duty of our Christian society that we 
make the remedy known to all men, that the Gospel 
be preached to the ends of the earth, that those who 
are lost in sin might know Him who said, “Look unto 
me, and be yet saved, all the ends of the earth.” 


The word which was spoken by the prophet Ezekiel 
to the people of his day has its appropriate message 
for us now: 


“So thou, O Son of man, I have set thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore 
thou shalt hear the Word at my mouth, and warn 
them from me. When I say unto the wicked, 
O wicked man, thou shalt surely die; if thou 
dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his 
blood will I require at thine hand.” 
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Explicit as the teaching of Scripture is concerning 
the lostness of men, the strongest proof of the fact is 
to be found not so much in any specific text as 
in the whole scheme of redemption that has been 
devised by God to meet man’s desperate need. That 
is to say, the lost condition of man is reflected in 
the very drastic and extreme nature of the atonement. 
If man is not lost, why was it necessary that Christ 
should die? Why did God have to resort to the des- 
perate measure of giving His own Son unless man’s 
condition was so absolutely hopeless as to leave no 
other choice? After all, there must be an understand- 
able relationship between the remedy and the disease. 
{t is not enough to explain simply that God loved 
the world and that He gave His Son to die in order 
that His love might be manifest. Unless the sacrifice 
of Christ was related in some essential way to the 
need and plight of man it is not understandable. If 
I am sitting on the end of a pier fishing, and some- 
one comes along and throws himself into the water 
and drowns in order to demonstrate his love for me, 
I am left completely stunned and mystified. The 
act has no relation to my need. But if I am in the 
water, struggling for life and in despair, and someone 
plunges in to pull me to safety and loses his life 
by his heroic act, I can understand and be grateful. 
His concern was related to my need. I was lost and 
he saved me. 


III. Again, the missionary enterprise draws its 
sanction from the uniqueness of Christ in meeting the 
world’s need. The very vigor and sincerity of our 
mis-conviction of the sufficiency of God’s plan 
for the redemption of the world through His Son 
as the one and only Saviour. 


Let us be perfectly frank about it. The Christian 
faith recognizes no rivals. It lays claim to an absolute- 
ness that excludes any recognition of the ultimate 
validity of any other faith. It represents itself as the 
only hope of man. It does not offer Christ to the 
world as a way of salvation, but as the way of salva- 
tion. It declares its sense of His preeminence among 
all others as it exclaims in the words of Peter, “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life and we believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ the Son of the living God.” 


If this position be regarded as narrow and in- 
tolerent, we must accept the criticism. Only let it 
be acknowledged that the same judgment must apply 
to the whole doctrine of the New Testament. The 
missionary, as developed in the Gospels, the Acts 
and the Epistles, rested upon precisely this view of 
the uniqueness and sufficiency of Christ. As Dr. 
Speer puts it in one of his books, “The early Church 
believed that there was none other name given among 
men whereby they must be saved. All men every- 
where needed Christ and Christ was enough. Neither 
Greek, nor Roman, nor Semitic religion had any 
correction to make or any supplement to add to 
him. And the modern foreign missions enterprise 
stands on the same ground.” 


There are those today who maintain that this con- 
cept of the Christian faith needs to be revised and 
reconceived. Formerly, they say, Christianity present- 
ed itself as the absolute and final religion, and mis- 
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sionaries went out across the world with the idea of 
displacing the other faiths. They conceived of their 
task as bringing to other men a religion and a scheme 
of religious values which they did not possess. All of 
this, we are told, must now be changed. Christianity 
must abate its exclusive claims. A fuller appreciation 
of the non-Christian faiths must be accompanied by 
a recognition that each religion has its distinctive 
possession of truth, and that the role of the missionary 
must become that of a fellow-seeker with all others 
of the ultimate synthetic reality which is to become 
the faith of mankind. Buddhism, for example, has 
always laid great emphasis upon the quality of mercy, 
seen in its kindness to animals and its respect for life 
in all of its forms. The cardinal virtue of Shintoism, 
we are reminded, is loyalty. And Confucianism, with 
its emphasis upon the family, has exalted the virtue 
of filial piety. These, we are told, are elements of 
strength and truth that we should seek to retain. 
Would not Christianity be enriched by these quali- 
ties! 

Indeed, there is current today a superficial idealiza- 
tion of other religions, based upon casual similarities 
which obscure the vital differences that lie beneath. 
Truth must be rightly conditioned and premised. 
Tenets of a religion which may have the form of 
truth when taken by themselves, may not rest upon 
proper sanctions. In that case the apparent truth is 
not true, because it is falsely based. Buddhism’s 
kindness to animals derives from its doctrine of re- 
incarnation in successive cycles of existence which run 
the whole gamut of life from the lowest animal forms 
up to man. The loyalty of Shintoism rests on em- 
peror worship. The filial piety of Confucianism is 
a corollary of the worship of ancestors. A stream is 
one with its source, and we cannot accept these ele- 
ments of the non-Christian faiths without inevitably 
bringing in at the same time the misconceptions con- 
cerning God and man from which they proceed. 

I can still remember a boyhood experience in school 
when after working laboriously through a problem 
in arithmetic I finally got my answer. Turning to the 
back of the book where the answers were given, im- 
agine my delight when I found it to be correct. But 
the teacher was not so easily convinced. She found 
that the process had been wrong. And though the 
answer happened to correspond with that in the book, 
it was not true. It did not rest upon sound mathe- 
matical principles. 

We should beware of that silly sentimentalism 
with reference to the non-Christian religions that 
glosses over their ignoble qualities and reads into 
them lofty sentiments that they do not contain. I 
refer to that attitude of shallow broadmindedness 
that some tourists like to affect who return from a 
trip around the world and tell of the glowing beauties 
of the other faiths. They visit some elaborate temple 
and are caught under the spell of its exotic archi- 
tecture, its priests in fine regalia, the strange mystery 
of its ritual, and without so much as the insight of a 
babe into the meaning of it all go into ecstasies over 
the charm of the Oriental religions. Superstition is 
none the more respectable because it is covered with 
tinsel and gold. Idolatry is still idolatry, though the 
images may be bedecked with jewels and arranged in 
temples of jade and porcelain. 





Not only is such an attitude unsound, it is un- 
necessary. After all, there is no worthy teaching of 
any other faith that is not contained in Christianity, 
and in a higher form. To the Christian who has had 
opportunity to gain a seasoned knowledge of the non- 
Christian religions, the transcendence of Christ un- 
folds with ever more convincing certainty. Christ 
is unique in that He affords the world its only per- 
fect example, in that He is the only perfect revealer 
of God, in His power of moral and spiritual trans- 
formation, in the experience He imparts to the heart 
of the believer, and in the salvation that only He 
can offer as the one Saviour of men. Our duty is 
simply to present Christ. We are to bring men to 
Him, and whatever truth they may have dimly dis- 
cerned in their own religions, will be discovered 
afresh as it is revealed in the perfect completeness 
of the Son of God. I quote from Dr. Speer who 
summed it all up tersely when he said: 


“There are no spiritual values anywhere in 
the world that Christ lacks; there are values that 
we have not yet discovered, infinite values, but 
they are all there in Christ, and all that we are 
going to get from anybody and all that anybody 
is going to get from us is just an introduction 
to that great and adequate source of value in 
Him in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head.” 


After all, the question is not how much or how 
little of truth the non-Christian religions may con- 
tain. The hope of the world is in a divine redemp- 
tive act that took place in history, and Calvary has 
no counterpart. 


IV. Turning now to another consideration, I 
would submit that missions is implicit in the Gospel. 
Since the Gospel, both by definition and by con- 
tent, is the “Good News”, the telling of it becomes 
our natural and inescapable obligation. That doc- 
tor, working in his laboratory, whose tireless research 
leads him one day to the remedy for some dreadful 
disease, is under no stronger claim of duty to share 
his discovery with the world than the Christian who 
has found the grace and power of God in the Gospel. 
Just as food is for eating, water for drinking, air 
for breathing, and medicine for healing, so good- 
news is for proclamation and sharing. 

There is a stewardship involved in our possession 
of the Gospel. Paul recognized this when he referred 
to believers as “stewards of the manifold grace of 
God”. He was conscious of an obligation laid upon 
him through his very knowledge of the grace of God 
toward men. “I am debtor’, he exclaimed “both to 
the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both to the wise, 
and to the unwise”. What did he mean by this 
avowal of indebtedness to all men? Just this, that 
he had something which everybody needed. He knew 
Christ, and so highly did he regard this possession 
that he would count himself as under obligation to 
every living man, woman and child until he had 
paid the last farthing in his effort to make the grace 
of God known to all. 

This is the law of Christian debtorship. How dif- 
ferent it is from the world’s standards of obligation! 
When we speak of paying debts, we mean the paying 
back of something we have borrowed, like the return- 


ing of a loan or favor. But in the Christian economy 
it is not necessary that a man should have borrowed 
anything in order to be in debt. It is necessary only 
that he should possess something. This principle was 
never more clearly stated than by Dr. Egbert W. 
Smith in his little book, ““The Desire of All Nations”: 


“It is the irresistible logic of the Christian 
that what we have which we know to be good 
we are bound to share; that the better it is the 
more we are bound to share it; and that since 
Christ is infinitely the best we have we are more 
bound than by any other obligation to share 
Him with all the world.” 


This has not always been recognized by Christians 
in the past, nor is it universally accepted even now 
by the church people of our day. One still encounters 
professed followers of Christ who appear to regard 
missions as an “extra” and who frankly, even defiant- 
ly, proclaim their disinterest in any effort to carry 
the Christian message beyond the boundaries of their 
own nation or community. Such an attitude is prac- 
tically tantamount to a repudiation of Christian his- 
tory, of the charter of our Church, of the explicit 
message of the Bible, of the emphatic command of 
Christ, of the essential nature of the Gospel, and of 
the means by which the Word of Life came to us 
for our own salvation. 


Our Lord issued explicit commands which have 
forever removed any element of doubt as to our mis- 
sionary duty; but even if these directives had not 
been given, the Gospel by its very nature calls us to 
its proclamation as God’s Word of Hope and Light 
to all men. Let one stand before a Christian congrega- 
tion in any part of the world, whether in Europe 
or in Africa, in America or in Asia, and ask his 
hearers to choose the one verse in all the Bible which 
best epitomizes for them the heart and meaning of 
the Gospel, and the answer almost unfailingly given is 
John 3:16, “For God so loved the World”. Mis- 
sionary implications are so deeply imbedded in the 
Gospel that it is hardly possible to state it except 
in missionary terms. 


Missions is not an elective in the curriculum of 
Christian activity. It is an inseparable part of being 
a Christian. It is the inevitable response of the true 
believer to the compulsion of telling and sharing 
which the joyous news of the Gospel imposes upon 
him. 


V. Among all the sanctions that are invoked in 
support of the missionary enterprise, none is more 
direct or compelling than what we commonly call 
The Great Commission. This, in the opinion of 
many, is the supreme basis for Christian missions. 
Here is sanction enough, even if there were no 
other. “All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth”. “Go ye therefore and teach all nations”. 
It ought not to be necessary in the case of any be- 
liever to go back of the explicit command and com- 
mission of our Lord. It should be enough for us 
who claim to be his loyal followers that our Lord 
spoke the Word that sends His disciples to the ends 
of the earth. 


Five times, at least, this Commission is recorded in 
the New Testament. To ignore it is to disregard 
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what many consider the most emphatic command of 


all Scripture. 


I know of no better way to present to you the com- 
pelling force of this word from the Lord of Life 
and of Glory than in the words of a soliloquy written 
by a missionary in the moment when he felt himself 


under the conviction of that great call: 


“T heard it again today — that last clear call 
from Galilee. Oftimes before that voice had 
called to me, but half-heed only did I give, and 
stifled it by my pre-occupation. I did not want 
to hear it, lest it disturb the composure of my 
life, or mar some cherished plan. And so with 
selfish inattention, absorbed in petty schemes, 
I turned my ear away. 


“Today I heard it again. Across the centuries 
it came once more. I do not know just why I 
found my heart responding, but it seemed that 
as He stood there on that Galilean mountain 
His eves were turned on me. Time had not 
served to still that voice or to dull its solemn 
majesty. With volume unabated it came. It rose 
above the din of the city around me. It echoed 
through the hills and the valleys. The voice of 
heaven rang with its challenge. The majesty of 
God was in it; and it shook my very soul, till I 
was lost in forgetfulness of self and all my petty 
interests. For there before me in all the com- 
manding power of His glorious being stood the 
Son of God, ruler of heaven and earth, and 
thundered once more His great command, ‘Go 
— teach all nations’. And in that moment there 
came to me a new sense of His majesty and of 
heaven’s purpose for the redemption of the 
world. 


“There was something impelling in that call 
today. It carried with it a strange compulsion. 
I could not put it off. It bore in upon my soul. 
For just before His command was spoken, He 
had proclaimed the right by which He spoke, 
and in one tremendous word had gathered unto 
Himself the complete authority of earth and 
heaven when He said, ‘All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth’. It came to me with 
sobering realization that when I refused obedi- 
ence to that command, I was flaunting my de- 
fiance into the face of God. 


“There was urgency in His call today. He 
gave it the emphasis of a parting charge. There 
He stood, His blessed feet touching the top of 
the hill. Soon He would be gone, the days of 
His flesh would be over. Then His lips parted. 
What word would He speak? What charge would 
He leave? How golden the words that had fallen 
from His lips on other hillsides while He went 
in and out among us; but this was to be His 
last. Surely there would be some deeper bearing 
of His heart, some solemn charge to those who 
were left behind. Surely He had reserved some 
transcendent word for this last moment, a mes- 
sage supreme that might live forever in the 
hearts of His followers. Then with majestic 
tone the call broke from His lips: ‘Go, teach 
all nations’. It was a call to rise and gird myself. 
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He would have me act at once. It was not only 
my obedience that He sought, but my help. Men 
were perishing — men for whom He had died, 
and He was calling for me; and the great sum- 
mons that stirred my soul from slumber was not 
just a command, but a heart-breaking plea — 
the cry of the Saviour for a lost world. In that 
call He defined what from that moment must 
become my dominating aim until the coming of 
His Kingdom. 
























































“T shall never be the same since He called 
from Galilee. I know Him better now than I 
ever did before. Today I look deeper into His 
heart. Strange that in speaking that great word 
of authority He should have bared to me more 
clearly the depth of His love! It was not so much 
by what He said as something that I saw. For 
there in His hands and His feet I saw fresh 
wounds, the marks of Calvary. He was not sum- 
moning me to some renunciation which He 
Himself was unwilling to make. He called me to 
a service, the pledge of His devotion to which 
He bore in His own body. What a mockery if 
in answering that call I offer Him what is cheap 
and bears nowhere the deep red mark of sacri- 
fice. 







































































“I shall not fear, as I begin my new commit- 
ment. Great as is the task I have assurance 
greater still. For as I heard His voice today, 
and responding yet faltered at my weakness, 
back from the hills where still echoed His great 
command there came His wonderful word of 
peace, ‘Lo, I am with you alway’. 


“In the strength of that promise I am answer- 
ing the call from Galilee.” 
VI. Lastly, Missions is implicit in our doctrine of 
the Church. 


This has never been more clearly or emphatically 
stated than in that memorable declaration, so familiar 
to us all, adopted by the First General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States in 
1861. Even at the risk of redundance, I call it to 
your attention once more: 

“The General Assembly desires distinctly and 
deliberately to inscribe on our Church’s banner, 
as she now first unfurls it to the world, in im- 
mediate connection with the Headship of her 
Lord, His last command: ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature’; 
regarding the indispensable condition of her 
Lord’s presence, and as one great comprehensive 
object, a proper conception of whose vast magni- 
tude and grandeur is the only thing which, in 
connection with the love of Christ, can ever suf- 
ficiently arouse her energies and develop her re- 
sources, so as to cause her to carry on, with the 
vigor and efficiency which true fealty to her 
Lord demands, those other agencies necessary 
to her internal growth and home prosperity. The 
claims of this cause ought, therefore, to be kept 
constantly before the minds of our people and 
pressed upon their conscience.” 


I should like to underline three great affirmations 
in that statement: 


a. “Regarding this as the great end of her organi- 
zation.” 


b. “Obedience to it as the indispensable condi- 
tion of her Lord’s promised presence.” 


c. “One great comprehensive object, a proper con- 
ception of whose vast magnitude and grandeur is 
the only thing which can ever sufficiently arouse her 
energies and develop her resources—.” 


The significance of that declaration can be fully 
recognized only when we reconstruct for ourselves the 
circumstances under which it was delivered. On 
every side trains were rushing soldiers to the Vir- 
ginia battlefront. In every home parents and sisters 
were bidding tearful farewells to sons and brothers. 
Each paper was anxiously scanned for lists of the 
dead, wounded and missing. Thus every circum- 
stance conspired to focus the Assembly’s eyes on the 
appaling crisis in its own national and local for- 
tunes. Yet, the most conspicuous quality of that 
historic meeting was the dominating sense of mis- 
sion that pervaded all the sessions. By the verv 
language of this declaration the Assembly recognized 
the missionary task as the unrivaled concern of the 
Christian Church, the “one thing to do” to which 
she would devote her life. 


There are many who feel that our Church, in recent 
years, has been drifting away from this distinctive 
emphasis. The concept of fellowship, we are told, is 
assuming a more emphatic place in the doctrine of 
the Church with a consequent weakening of our 
sense of mission and evangelism. 


That the Christian Church is a fellowship, cannot 
be gainsaid. Indeed, it is the greatest fraternity on 
earth. No other fellowship in the whole history of 
mankind has so profoundly influenced the life of 
men. None has so effectively united so many people 
of every class, nation and race in so sublime a com- 
radeship of mind and heart and action. Its vows 
are the most solemn, its obligations the most compel- 
ling, its code of life and honor the most exacting, its 
purposes the most lofty, its program the most con- 
structive, and its consciousness of brotherhood the 
deepest and most joyous of all the fellowships that 
have drawn men together. 


But the Christian fellowship, properly conceived, 
cannot be something static. It does not terminate 
within itself. It is something more than the senti- 
mental “togetherness” about which we hear so much 
today. It is more than a spirit of sanctified ca- 
maraderie; more than a cup of coffee between Sun- 
day School and Church. It is not just a collegiate 
exuberance such as we express when we sing, “The 
more we get together, the happier we will be.” 


It is a fellowship with a dynamic quality, one that 
expresses itself, not only in mutual faith and feeling, 
but in mutual purpose, program and action. It is a 
fellowship which we find in doing together the things 
our Lord has commanded us to do, and no Christian 
has known the full depth of this comradeship in the 
Gospel until he has given a part of his heart and 
life to the saving of a lost world. 





For Christian fellowship, I would repeat, is more 
than a mood or attitude, more than a mere spirit 
of good-will. We cannot have it merely by desiring 
it: for, like happiness, it is wont to prove elusive 
when sought as an end in itself. It is like a flower 
that blooms, and breathes its fragrance, only when 
the soil out of which it grows is diligently and tender- 
ly cultivated. Only as we are enlisted together in the 
furtherance of the Gospel can we find the secret of 
our deepest fellowship, both with one another and 
with Christ. It is significant, in this connection, that 
the International Missionary Council, in search of a 
suitable theme to express its basic aim and meaning, 
adopted the phrase, “The Calling of the Church to 
Mission and Unity” for it is in the pursuit of our 
God-given mission that the unity we seek is to be 
found. 


The place of missions in the Church is seen in 
God’s dealings with His people from the very begin- 
ning. He called out the people of His choice, not 
to establish them as His favorites and lavish His 
blessings upon them, but to use them as the chan- 
nels of His wider grace and favor to all. The cov- 
enant was made with Abraham, but the blessings 
were not for him and his seed alone; rather, through 
him, all the families of the earth were to be blessed. 


Israel, chosen of God to be His people, was re- 
minded again and again of her wider calling and 
responsibility as a light to lighten the Gentiles. 


Saul, a Jew of Tarsus, was called to be an apostle, 
but God sent him to the ends of the earth saying, 
“He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name 
before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
Israel.” 


Christ came as the suffering servant, not to re- 
deem Israel alone, but that the world through Him 
might be saved. 


And this same mission, given of God to His called- 
out ones in all generations, is laid upon His servant 
people of today, the Church. Dr. James I. McCord, 
in his article in a recent issue of the Presbyterian 
Outlook, puts it as follows: “The servant Lord com- 
mits His vocation to His servant people, the Church. 
There is no theme in the New Testament more dra- 
matic than that one in which the risen Lord, stand- 
ing between His resurrection and ascension, claims 
for Himself all authority in heaven and in earth, 
commissions His Church to ‘Go . . . and make dis- 
ciples of all nations’, and promise His presence unto 
the end”. 


In 1954, the General Assembly’s Ad-Interim Com- 
mittee, appointed to study the work of world mis- 
sions, stated: “The whole Church is a missionary 
fellowship and all church members are apostles (sent 
ones)”. The inevitable deduction to be drawn from 
such a proposition is that the Church maintains its 
vitality only as it is diligent in the performance of its 
mission under Christ. If the Church of today means 
to perpetuate itself, it can do so only by a whole- 
hearted and brave reconsecration of itself to the ob- 
ligation imposed upon it by Him from whom its 
life is drawn and sustained. 
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By THE REV. J. KENTON PARKER 


Life-Vanity or Victory (Temperance) 


Background Scripture: Ecclesiastes 
Devotional Reading: Philippians 3:8-14 


As my introduction please allow me to quote from 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan in his Living Messages of 
the Books of the Bible. “The book of Ecclesiastes is 
the third and last of the wisdom books of the Old 
Testament. Its ultimate message is that of the book 
of Proverbs, which is epitomized in the words: 


‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 

And lean not upon thine own understanding 
In all thy ways acknowledge Him, 

And He shall direct thy paths.’ 


In the last chapter and the closing verse of the 
book of Ecclesiastes, these words occur: 


‘Fear God, and keep His commandments; for this 
is the whole of man’. The word ‘duty’ in our version 
is italicized, and we do well to omit it. It has no 
existence in the Hebrew text. The whole of man, 
then, is to ‘fear God, and keep His commandments’. 
That expresses the same philosophy as that of Pro- 
verbs, though in different words.” 


As an application of the Living Message, Dr. Mor- 
gan gives these two thoughts: (1) To dethrone God 
is to lose the Key of Life. (2) To enthrone God is 
to enter into Life. 


This fits our topic: Vanity or Victory: Life with- 
out God is vanity; Life with God is victory. I had 
a little book which was burned up, and in this treat- 
ment of Ecclesiastes the author used the expression, 
“under the sun” as a key-note of the book: “I have 
seen all the works that are done under the sun; and 
behold all is vanity and vexation”. It is only when 
we get “above the sun” and see God and eternal 
things that life can be worth living. The materialist, 
who lives merely for the things of earth, can never 
find the meaning and value of life. 


Is life worth living? is a question that has been 
asked many times, and at first glance, in the book 
of Ecclesiastes, it would seem that the writer, Sol- 
omon, answers in the negative, for he tried everything 
in this world — riches and wisdom and pleasure and 
activity to be but “vanity”. It is only when we come 
to the last chapters of the book that we get the under- 
lying message. 


I wish to save our Devotional Reading from Philip- 
pians to use in my conclusion rather than my intro- 
duction, for Paul, of all men, knew what it meant 
to live a Victorious Life. He says in Philippians 1: 
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20, 21; “According to my earnest expectation and 
my hope, that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that 
with all boldness, as always, so now also Christ shall 
be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, or 
by death. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain”. We get the full and glorious answer to the 
question, Is life worth living? in the New Testament 
as we study the life of our Lord and listen to Him 
say, This is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the living and true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent. Then, as we see men like Saul of Tarsus 
transformed into Paul, the Apostle, we realize what 
real life is. 


Turning to the book itself, the writer says, The 
words of the Preacher, the son of David, King in 
Jerusalem. The only man who fits this description 
is Solomon. “But Solomon saw earthly life at its 
best. We can scarcely think of a single thing that 
we would like to do or have, but Solomon could do 
or have to the limit; not a whim but what he could 
gratify it whenever he wanted to. And he seems to 
have made it his business in life to gratify his whims; 
to see how good a time he could have. And this book, 
which contains Solomon’s philosophy of life, has 
running through it a note of unspeakable pathos; as 
if Solomon were saying something like this ‘the way 
I have lived my life, there is nothing to it. All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit’” (Pocket Handbook by 
Halley). This is true of the first ten chapters of the 
book. Solomon made a failure out of life for he 
forsook God and went after heathen idols. With all 
his wisdom he made a fool of himself with the “out- 
landish” women he had in his harem. He oppressed 
his people with his extravagant way of living. He 
drank of every cup which this world offers, and “then 
died of thirst” as was said of Lord Byron. It seems 
probable that he repented and turned back to God, 
and the last two chapters of the book seem to indi- 
cate that he did. 


I wish to divide the book by use of the phrase 
“under the sun”, and another phrase, “Above the 
sun”. We might say that “under the sun”, or the 
materialistic viewpoint, all is vanity; while “above 
the sun”, all is victory. 


I. “Under the Sun”: over and over this phrase 
occurs (see 1:9; 1:14; 2:18; 3:16, etc.) 


What are some of these material things “under 
the sun”? 





“Much Wisdom” “For in much wisdom is much 
grief; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow”. These are strange words coming from the 
lips of the man who said in Proverbs 3:13, “Happy is 
the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that get- 
teth understanding. For the merchandise of it is 
better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain 
thereof than fine gold”. We must suppose that in 
Ecclesiastes he is talking about earthly wisdom, which 
James describes as “earthly, sensual, devilish”, and 
not the wisdom which comes down from above, which 
is the gift of God and free to all who ask for it. Much 
of the wisdom of this world is “madness and folly”. 
We have a lot of this last sort in the world today and 
if followed will bring much sorrow. 


Pleasures of all sorts: “I said in mine heart, Go 
to now, I will prove thee with mirth, therefore en- 
joy pleasure: and, behold, this also is vanity”. This 
is the prevailing idea among many today. Our pleas- 
ure resorts are crowded. Everyone wants to have 
a good time. But the kind that Solomon had, “to 
give myself unto wine” is a curse. It is our number 
one problem in America today. Along with strong 
drink there are degrading and immoral pleasures 
which are a shame to America. 


“I made me great works’. Solomon was a great 
builder of houses, and he also planted vineyards and 
orchards and had built pools of water. Look over 
our country today and see what is being done in this 
way. Now these are not bad, but good, if we re- 
member that life does not consist in these things. 
Many of our forefathers, living in log cabins, had 
more character than those who live in palaces. It 
takes more than a beautiful house to make a beauti- 
ful home, and while Solomon was building houses, 
he was letting his home go to ruin. 


“IT gathered me also silver and gold”. 1 heard of 
a man last night who was complaining of how poor 
he was, and his brother just remarked that he had 
$4,000,000 to give to his sons. Solomon made silver 
so common that it was like stones. We American 
people are gathering in silver and gold. It is a time 
of prosperity. Let us remember that all this wealth 
will be nothing — vanity — if we are not rich to- 
wards God. 


Solomon had everything his heart could wish for 
and yet he says, therefore I hated life . . . yea, I hated 
all my labors which I had taken under the sun: 
because I should leave it unto the man that shall be 
after me. 


He goes on to speak of the condition of the world 
over which we have no control. There are grievous 
burdens to be borne; sickness and death come to all. 
There is so much evil in the world. “Thoughts of 
it made Solomon to exclaim, Better not to have 
been born!” 


Chapters 5-10 is a collection of proverbs and obser- 
vations bearing on the depressing theme, so far, of the 
book. 

II. “Above the Sun”: Chapter 11 and 12 


To express it in Paul’s words, while we look, not 
at the things that are seen, but at the things which 





are not seen, for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eternal”. 
He turns away from all his morbid and pessimistic 
reasonings and looks at some other truths. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters” “In the 
morning sow thy seed”. Life is a time of seedsowing. 
The harvest is yet to come. Death does not end it 
all. The spirit lives. Solomon did not have the full 
light of the New Testament on this but he does have 
a glimmer of hope. 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth”. Seek and find God while you are young 
and when the evil days come you will have hope. 


“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God and keep His commandments: for this is 
the whole duty of man”. If we reverence and trust 
and obey God, then life is worth living. Judgment 
is coming. Let us be prepared! 


III. Our Devotional Reading: Philippians 3:8-14 


These are the noble words of one of the greatest 
men who ever lived; a man whose life was trans- 
formed by the power of Christ. He lived a life of 
privations, hardship and trial and yet life was worth 
living for him. Listen as he says, “Brethren, I count 
not myself to have apprehended: but this one thing 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus”. Life for Paul was a 
“high calling’—‘“the upward call”. It was a glo- 
rious privilege to live for Christ on earth and to re- 
ceive a crown in heaven. Solomon had an earthly 
crown, and found life a sad affair; Paul had a 
heavenly crown, and found life a glorious life in 
Christ Jesus his Lord. 


Let me quote Dr. Morgan once more. The whole 
philosophy (of life) is expressed in the words of 
Jesus: “This is life eternal, that they should know 
Thee, the only true God, and Him Whom Thou 
didst send, even Jesus Christ”. “To know and to 
obey Christ, and so to know and obey God, is to 
find all the doors of life open”. 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
(320 pages) 


Highly recommended by Dr. Richardson in a 
review in this Journal, June 24th. Autographed 
copies at $2.50 each. Give a copy to your 
minister or to some ministerial student. Excellent 
for church libraries. 


Order From 


REV. WICK BROOMALL, Minister 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
1733 Cornell Avenue 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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“OQUR COMPLETE DEPARTMENT STORES ARE 


HAPPY AND PRIVILEGED TO SERVE YOU IN 
THE FINEST SOUTHERN TRADITION OF 


QUALITY 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


J. A. Ellison, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson-Plaza Store 
Greenville, S. C. 
A. M. Smith, Mor.-Prop. 


The Dollar Store 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. P. Crumpler, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Lancaster, S. C. 


B. L. Plyler, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
Clinton, S. C. 


D. B. Smith, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk's Department Store 
Camden, S. C. 


J. A. Hagins, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Darlington, S. C. 


J. H. Lyles, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
Laurens, S. C. 


L. W. Gratz, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


J. S. Hagins, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Hagins Co. 
Kershaw, S. C. 


C. E. Hinson, Mor.-Prop. 


COURTESY 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Beaufort, S. C. 


L. A. Reeves, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 

E. J. Copeland, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Woodruff, S. C. 

F. B. Hagins, Moar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Honea Path, S. C. 


T. R. Martin, Mor.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Manning, S. C. 


W. M. Gettys, Jr., Mar.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Whitmire, S. C. 


J. T. Holmes, Mar.-Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


R. E. McCormick, Mar.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
Brevard, N. C. 


J. E. Smith, Mgr.-Prop. 


KENTUCKY 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Harlan, Ky. 
Delmar Tolliver, Mgr.-Prop. 


HONEST VALUES” 


Belk-Simpson Co. 

Corbin, Ky. 

W. C. Ashley, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Winchester, Ky. 

T. L. Beckham, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Willoughby Smith, Mar.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 

Frankfort, Ky. 

Everett C. Huggins, Mar.-Prop. 


GEORGIA 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Bainbridge, Ga. 
J. N. Long, Mar.-Prop. 


ARKANSAS 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Paragould, Ark. 


W. H. Wade, Mar.-Prop. 


OHIO 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Athens, Ohio 


Joe Kelly, Mar.-Prop. 


MISSOURI 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Carthage, Mo. 


J. A. McCaskill, Mgr.-Prop. 


Born With The Old South — Growing With The New 


Listen to Our Program Over WMIT-FM 
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YOUNG PEOPLES 








YOUTH PROGRAM FOR AUGUST 9, 1959 


Departments 


By THE REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


How God Makes Himself Known 


Suggetions to Program Leader: 


(It will be most appropriate to have this program 
out of doors, if it is at all possible. Select a place 
of beauty and quietness where there will be a mini- 
mum of distraction and where the young people can 
be seated comfortably. If daylight is likely to fade 
before the program is completed, provide flashlights 
for the readers. Plan the program carefully so that 
it will move smoothly. The fewer announcements 
and interruptions in a program, the more worshipful 
it will be.) 


Scripture: Psalms 8 and 19; John 1:1-5 and 14-18 
Suggested Hymns: 

“Softly Fades the Twilight Ray” 

“Day Is Dying in the West” 

“Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Program Leader’s Introduction: 


None of us would want to do away with centuries 
of progress. There are thousands of inventions, dis- 
coveries, and developments which have made our way 
of living safer, more convenient, and more comfort- 
able. We are rightly thankful for these things, but 
we must never allow our preoccupation with modern 
material progress to do away with our appreciation of 
nature. There is something very wholesomely healing 
about our firsthand contact with God’s creation. As 
we behold the wonders of nature we are reminded 
of Him who made it and upholds it. 


First Speaker: 


Our contact with God’s creation is the beginning 
of our understanding of the Creator. We can always 
understand something of the nature of a person 
by observing and examining that which he has made. 
When we look at a beautiful watch, we know that the 
person who made it was wise, intelligent, skillful 
and one who appreciated beauty and order. The 
Heavens, then, do indeed “declare the glory of God”. 
We cannot view the order, beauty, and majesty of 
creation without realizing the God who made it and 
controls it is Himself a God of wisdom, intelligence, 
might, and majesty. We are made aware of His 
greatness and our weakness, yet we see how wonder- 
fully he has honored us by giving us dominion over 
so much of His creation. We can know God well 
enough by beholding His works so that we cannot 
plead ignorance when we fail to honor Him. (Read 
Rom. 1:20.) 


For all the wonder of the knowledge of God which 
we receive through nature, we know that it is not 
an adequate knowledge. There is much more we need 
to know about God than what is revealed in nature. 


Second Speaker: 


Since natural revelation is inadequate to meet our 
needs, God has condescended to reveal Himself in an- 
other way. We should understand that the in- 
adequacy of natural revelation is not a matter of 
God’s failure to disclose Himself clearly but of our 
inability to understand that which is disclosed be- 
cause of our sin-clouded minds. 


God has made Himself known to us in a simpler 
way. He has spoken to us in our own languages by 
means of chosen, human agents. “The prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man: but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” II Pet. 1:21. Not only did these holy men 
speak, they wrote, and so we have in the Bible the 
message of God to men. In the words of Scripture 
God has revealed (1) His nature, (2) His will for 
our lives, (3) our true condition, (4) the way by 
which we can be reconciled to Him, and (5) our 
destiny. 


Third Speaker: 


When you have been unable to understand a com- 
plicated explanation of something, has anyone ever 
said to you, “I'll draw you a picture’? Many of the 
things of God are too deep for our understanding. 
Many of the statements of the Bible are over our 
heads. In answer to our inability, God has not given 
us a picture, He has done even better than that. He 
has given us Himself. He not only condescended to 
speak to us, He condescended to become one of us. 
“The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us”. 
We have seen the glory of God in Jesus Christ. (Read 
II Cor. 4:6.) We have known the love of God in 
Christ (Read I John 4:9-10.) We have experienced 
the salvation of God in Christ. (Read Acts 4:12.) 
By His life and atonement Christ demonstrates to us 
the true nature of God, and opens the way for us 
to go unto God and have fellowship with Him. (Read 
I John 1:1-3.) Jesus Christ Himself is the final and 
fully adequate revelation of God. 


Program Leader: 


We, like all people, stand in awe as we behold the 
majesty of the universe, but we are not afraid, be- 
cause we know that He who is the creator and sus- 
tainer of this great universe is our Father through 
Jesus Christ. 
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News of CHURCHES< 





—————————————— 


BRAZIL 


Goiania —(PN)— Brazil’s newest 
Presbyterian high school has opened 
its doors in this city. 


The new high school, or “ginasio,” 
is the most recent addition to an 
inclusive educational program in the 
city, regional capital of the state 
of Goias. Goiania is a bustling me- 
tropolis, just a quarter-century old. 
Like present-day Brasilia and Belo 
Horizonte before it, Goiania is a 
city which was planned and built in 
a completely unsettled area, in Bra- 
zil’s far interior. 


A project of the West Brazil Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., the “Twelfth of August” 
school began classes in March with 


45 students and ten Protestant 
teachers. 
The new school’s name — date 


names are quite popular in Brazil— 
is of special significance to Brazilian 
Presbyterians. On August 12, 1859 
Ashbel Green Simonton, first Pres- 
byterian missionary to Brazil, land- 
ed in Rio de Janeiro. And in this 
way, the new high school’s name 
helps commemorate the centenary 
celebration this year of the Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil. 


Director of the school is Dr. Ger- 
son Guimaraes, a Brazilian educator. 
President is the Rev. Joseph R. 
Woody, Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
missionary in the West Brazil Mis- 
s10n. 


Faculty members report the new 
high school will meet “a long-felt 
need for an evangelical secondary 
school in this area.” 





FORMOSA 


Taichung —(PN)— Nearly 200 
students in the first graduating class 
of Tunghai University, only Chris- 
tian university on the island of Tai- 
wan (Formosa), received their de- 
grees early in July in formal cere- 
monies. 


The university, begun just four 
years ago near the city of Taichung 
on the west central coastal area of 
Taiwan, was established and is main- 
tained by a foundation supported by 
a large number of Protestant 
Churches scattered throughout the 
world. 


The first graduates of Tunghai 
came from an entering class of 215, 
the number admitted each year after 
competitive examinations of some 
40,000 high school graduates. Total 
registration of the new university 





reached its projected maximum of 
800 during this school year just end- 
ing. These students were among the 
top eight percent of those who passed 
the rigorous exams, and are actually 
among the top 1% of graduates in 
the island of 10,000,000 people. 


Out of these ten million, only two 
percent are Christian. At Tunghai 
University, however, the entering 
classes number from 15% to 25% 
Christian. 


Christian faculty members, mak- 
ing up 70% of the faculty of the 
University, say that these statistics 
indicate a great hope for the Chris- 
tian faith in Taiwan. The fact that 
the best young minds of Taiwan are 
choosing Christianity in such strik- 
ingly higher percentages than among 
other islands, indicates to the Chris- 
tians a hopeful trend, and an indica- 
tion that it may ‘well mean that the 
nation will be guided in the years 
ahead by Christian leaders.” 


Tunghai includes 23 different 
Protestant denominations among its 
predominantly Christian faculty. Of 
these, 20% are American and Euro- 
pean, 40% are Chinese mainlanders, 
and 40% Taiwanese. 


Three of the faculty are mission- 
aries from the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., of whom one is just returning 
to Taiwan after a year of furlough. 
Dr. George L. Landolt has for three 
years headed all phases of scientific 
education at the University, and is 
now Dean of the Science College. Dr. 
Paul S. Alexander is professor of 
biology, physiology and anatomy. 
And the Rev. William Junkin, who 
has been in the U. S. for the past 
year, will return to his work as 
chaplain of the University. He was 
the first chaplain, and organized the 
University Christian Church, soon to 
be housed in a new, ultra modern 
University Chapel, the gift of Henry 
B. Luce. 


Tunghai University is one of only 
two all-round universities on the 
island of Taiwan. There are only 
six university-level schools on the 
island, and four of these are special- 
ized, government-sponsored schools 
in engineering, law, medicine and 
teaching. The government’s Taipei 
University is the only fully developed 
university on the island. 





WARNS AGAINST DIVISIVE 
TRENDS IN CURRENT 
THEOLOGY 


COLORADO 


Denver —(RNS)— A _ warning 
against “splitting hairs over the work 
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ee 
of certain evangelists or preachers 
when we cannot find a single flaw 
in the Gospel they preach” was 
sounded here by Dr. Arnold T. Ol- 
son of Minneapolis, Minn., president 


of the Evangelical Free Church 
of America. 


—, 





Scoring current trends in theology 
which he said can be “deceitful and 
divisive,” he declared that “the tre- 
mendous response to the evange- 
listic programs of such men as Billy 
Graham has been providential in the 
return to the faith of our fathers.” 


“In our generation,” he pointed 
out, “We have witnessed the com- 
pletion of a cycle moving from a 
strong evangelical position to that of 
a higher criticism which seeks to dis- 
= the Bible as a divinely inspired 
book.”’ 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta —(PN)— The Directors 
of Presbyterian Center, Inc., of At- 
lanta in early July voted unani- 
mously to recommend to six official 
boards of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., that funds be made available 
for construction of a new Presby- 
— headquarters office building 
ere. 


Meeting in the Presbyterian Cen- 
ter, the directors agreed upon steps 
toward replacing the Center’s four 
old residences and two school build- 
ings which now house offices for 
nine agencies of the Church. The 
next step, according to Mr. Charles 
J. Currie, chairman of the directors, 
and executive secretary of the Board 
of Annuities and Relief, will be to 
recommend to each of the six major 
participating agencies a share in 
building cost. These six agencies are 
each represented on the Center’s 
Board of Directors, and these repre- 
sentatives will carry the suggested 
shares of the expense to their official 
boards. 


When the six boards have had a 
chance to approve expenditures of 
the funds, architects will be em- 
ployed to design the building and 
construction will begin as soon as 
possible. 


The agencies which will share in 
the expense of the new building, ac- 
cording to plans put forward by the 
directors, are the General Council, 
Office of the Stated Clerk, Board of 
Annuities and Relief, Board of 
Church Extension, Board of Wom- 
en’s Work, and the Presbyterian 
Book Store. The latter is a unit of 
the Board of Christian Education 
of Richmond, Va., one of the two 
major boards not located in Atlanta. 
The other is the Board of World 
Missions, Nashville. Tenn. 





Other church agencies which are 
using the Center at present, but are 
not expected to share in building ex- 
penses are the Office of the Minister 
and His Work, the Television, Radio 
and Audio-Visuals Committee, the 
office of the Synod of Georgia, and 
the office of Atlanta Presbytery. 


According to the directors’ plan, 
the six agencies will be asked to pro- 
vide a total of $200,000. Friends, 
corporations and foundations in At- 
lanta have expressed interest in the 
project, and the directors expect to 
have their financial aid. Loans will 
be sought to provide remaining funds 
for building. 


The Center property fronts for 
400 feet on Ponce de Leon Ave., 
main east-west artery through the 
city, and runs entirely through the 
block for a depth of 400 feet to 
North Avenue. This gives an area 
of approximately a full city block 
on which to build and provide park- 
ing space for the 150 employes work- 
ing in the Center. 


Most of this highly valuable, ex- 
cellently located property was pur- 
chased in 1954 from Westminster 
Schools, which occupied the property 
during the years it was known as 
North Avenue Presbyterian School. 
Some $142,000 of the original $175,- 
000 purchase price came from At- 
lanta foundations and businessmen, 
and the cost to the Church itself was 
$33,000 plus the cost of renovating 
the property for office use. Since 
that time, two adjacent lots, each 
50x400 have been purchased as space 
requirements have grown. 


At present the Board of Annuities 
and Relief holds title to the Center 
property, having advanced the money 
for purchase and renovation. The 
Board is being repaid from rentals, 
as all agencies using the property 
pay for space used. When the re- 
maining debt to the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief is retired, the 
property will be owned jointly by 
the six agencies sharing in the build- 
ing of the new offices. 


Details concerning the design, size, 
and cost of the new building will 
be worked out only after the agencies 
concerned have given approval to 
these plans of the Directors of Pres- 
byterian Center, Inc. 





Meeting of Board 
of Church Extension 


Atlanta —(PN)— The Division of 
Home Missions of the Board of 
Church Extension was reorganized, 
contracts were let with lending 
agencies that will provide church- 
building loans, and the officers of 
the Board were reelected when the 
Board met here in its annual July 
session. 


A new department, that of Survey 
and Church Location was created, 
and Mr. Hal Hyde was named secre- 
tary of the department. Mr. Hyde 
has been secretary of the Urban 
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Church Department. His new de- 
partment was given responsibility for 
conducting surveys and recommend- 
ing locations for new churches or re- 
locations for old. It was also given 
responsibility for Sunday School Ex- 
tension work of the Board, since 
this work of developing outpost Sun- 
day Schools is an initial stage in 
the organization of many new 
churches. This work has been under 
a separate department. 


The Urban Church Department 
was given the new responsibility for 
helping city and suburban churches 
develop more adequate ministry to 
industrial people. It continues to 
have the responsibility for aiding 
urban and inner city churches in 
developing programs to meet the 
needs of their changing communities. 
A new secretary for this department 
will be called. 


The Town and Country Depart- 
ment will continue under the secre- 
tary-ship of Dr. James Carr, but he 
will no longer have the dual respon- 
sibility for running both this depart- 
ment and that of Sunday School Ex- 
tension. Instead, his department is 
now assigned the new responsibility 
for helping churches in rural areas 
and small towns to develop more 
adequate ministry to industrial peo- 
ple wherever there are industrial 
populations within the area or small 
town church. This department will 
continue to undergird the total pro- 
gram of the town and country 
churches, including oversight of the 
Larger Parish Program. 


Contracts with two commercial 
lending agencies were approved by 
the Board as the next step in the 
development of a new plan for 
securing additional funds for church- 
building loans. The contracts were 
with the Life Insurance Company 
of Georgia, of Atlanta, and the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
of Greensboro, N. C. The plan will 
make available to churches funds for 
construction of new buildings, par- 
ticularly in those cases where small 
young congregations have been hav- 
ing difficulty in financing needed 
construction. The loans will be made 
by the commercial companies, at 
commercial rates. The loans will be 
underwritten by the Board of Church 
Extension, through an escrow fund 
amounting to approximately 15% of 
the total amount loaned by the com- 
panies. The Board will give approval 
to the loans before they are closed, 
and will ask the presbytery in which 
the borrowing church is located to 
enter into the negotiations also. It 
is believed that the new plan will 
make available five or six times as 
much money as has been available 
through the Board up to the present. 


Reelected chairman of the Board 
was Dr. Ben L. Rose, professor at 
Union Seminary, Richmond. Elected 
vice-chairman was Dr. Warner Hall, 
pastor of the Grace Covenant Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


In other actions, the Board gave 


formal approval to loans totaling 
$272,000 which have been made in 


the past four months. The total in- 
cludes 20 loans, made to churches 
and presbyteries’ committees for var- 
ious building projects. It also au- 
thorized the Board, through its Di- 
vision of Home Missions, to investi- 
gate a proposal that a “field coun- 
cil” be organized to improve the li- 
aison between the Board and presby- 
teries’ committees and their work. 


A report by Treasurer G. B. 
Strickler showed that the Board has 
received slightly less money in 1959 
than during a similar period of 1958, 
from living donors in the Church. 
The amount received, however, is a 
higher percentage of the total budg- 
et of the Board, than was received 
in 1958, since the budget of the 
Board is smaller this year. The 1958 
budget was $1,965,965 but the trans- 
fer of responsibility for radio and 
television, and for Christian Rela- 
tions, from the Board resulted in 
reducing the budget for 1959 to $1,- 
823,644. Of this smaller budget, 
$320,152 was received from living 
donors during the first five months. 
This represents 17.5% of the annual 
budget, compared with 16.5% ($324- 
345) received during the first five 
months of 1958. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte —(PN)— Mr. A. Wal- 
ton Litz, insurance executive of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has been named Asso- 
ciate Director of the Presbyterian 
Foundation. Announcement was 
made here from Foundation head- 
quarters by Dr. John R. Cunning- 
ham, Executive Director. Mr. Litz 
will begin work with the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., trust and be- 
quest organization in the early fall. 


“Mr. Litz’s duties with The Pres- 
byterian Foundation will include the 
supervision of business and legal 
matters, the budget of the Founda- 
tion, along with the oversight of 
many details in the settlement of 
legacies.” Dr. Cunningham $$ an- 
nounced. “He will assist in the pro- 
duction of the Foundation’s publicity 
and in much of the field work 
throughout the Church. He will rep- 
resent the Foundation at men’s meet- 
ings, women’s meetings, presby- 
teries, synods, and in denominational 
and _  interdenominational confer- 
ences.” 

The new associate director is at 
present a member of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., and he and Mrs. Litz have 
been leaders in the work of the de- 
nomination for years. Mr. Litz is 
past-president of the Men of Ar- 
kansas Synod, a former moderator 
of the General Council. He is an 
elder in Second Presbyterian Church, 
Little Rock. 
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LIGHT AND COMFORT. Dr. H. 
Huenemann. Reliance Publishing Co., 
$3.00. 


The author of “Light and Com- 
fort” is aware of the fact that daily 
devotions for the inner family circle 
are almost entirely omitted. In or- 
der to stimulate the reading of Scrip- 
ture and Christian meditation in the 
home, the author has written certain 
Biblical meditations that are now 
included in this volume. In addition 
to the meditations there are short 
prayers for every day of the year. 
The texts are well chosen and the 
explanations, though short, are thor- 
oughly Biblical. The devotionals sup- 
ply nutritious food for hungry souls. 
The author’s main purpose is to 
lead his readers into the Light of 
God’s Word so that the only com- 
fort in life and in death may be 
theirs. The particular merit of this 
volume is that the author has sought 
to explain Scripture with Scripture, 
thus making the passages under con- 
sideration more clear. Here is de- 
votiona! literature at its best. 





WORSHIP IN ANCIENT ISRAEL. 
A. S. Herbert. John Knox Press. 
$1.50. 


The professor in Old Testament 
language and literature in Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham, England pre- 
sents 4 chapters in this series deal- 
ing with ecumenical studies on wor- 
ship in ancient Israel. He discusses 
the basis of Israel’s worship, the vo- 
cabulary of worship, the media of 
worship, and the aim and fulfill- 
ment of worship. 


Dr. Herbert shows that Christians 
must recognize that there is a con- 
tinuity between Israel’s worship and 
our own. The ritual and word are 
not merely expressing Israel’s desire 
to obtain communion with God; they 
are effective media through which 
the God/man relationship is main- 
tained or restored. From this meet- 
ing with God in the acts of worship 
Dr. Herbert says, sprang ethical 
achievement, sense of vocation, and 
quite amazing capacity for endur- 
ance. 


Worship is defined in this volume 
as the recognition and acknowledge- 
ment at every level of human nature 
of the absolute worth of God. The 
most important aspect of Israel’s 
worship, the author points out, is 
set forth within the framework of 
God’s decisive act of salvation. The 
author sees in Jesus Christ the ful- 
fillment and deepest meaning of 
Israel’s worship. 


One does not have to subscribe to 
all of Dr. Herbert’s viewpoints to 
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find many helpful thoughts in this 
work. It is of real value to all who 
desire to know more of the true 
meaning of worship and to make it 
more meaningful in the experience 
of God’s people. 

—John R. Richardson 





FUNERAL SERVICES. James L. 
Christensen. Fleming H. Revell. 
$2.50. 


Many a young minister wants to 
know where to turn for help when 
called upon to conduct funerals and 
especially funerals for suicides, in- 
fants or a cancer victim. The au- 
thor here offers guidance concerning 
the proper conduct of funerais and 
offers suggestions for meditations 
appropriate for such occasions. There 
are 23 services outlined in this vol- 
ume. The Scripture readings are 
printed in full, the funeral medita- 
tions comprise a development of 
helpful insight, widely chosen illus- 
trations, and comforting poetry. 
Two graveside services are included. 





HOW TO STUDY ACTS 
HOW TO TEACH ACTS. Joseph 
M. Gettys. John Knox Press. $2.00. 


The first of these two volumes is 
for the student. There are 26 chap- 
ters beginning with the historical 
background of Acts and closing with 
a review of the book. Each chapter 
is devoted to the main thoughts in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Certain 
suggestions are offered for original 
study and a number of questions are 
raised for discussion. 


“How to Teach Acts” is the lead- 
er’s guide and a companion to “How 
to Study Acts”. The teacher’s guide 
will assist the teacher in directing 
students in their own individual study 
of the book of Acts. 


These two volumes should be of 
help for Bible study in women’s 
groups and young adult fellowship 


meetings. 
—John R. Richardson 





PHILIPPIANS THROUGH RE V- 
ELATION — AN EXPANDED 
TRANSLATION. Kenneth S. Wuest. 
Eerdman’s. $3.50. 


This is a commentary translation, 
the purpose of which is to clarify 
the text of the Authorized Version 
where its condensed phraseology re- 
quires an explanation which an ex- 
panded translation can give. The au- 
thor states that it is to be used in 
connection with that version and 
never in its place. 


This expanded translation offers 
to the reader explanatory material 
from an area in which he is not able 
to work. That is provided he is not 
a student of Greek. The commentary 
material in this translation comes 
from the rules of Greek grammar 
Greek language which cannot be 
brought over into the English lan- 
guage and from the richness of con- 
tent of certain Greek words, un- 
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translatable truth which only an ex- 
panded rendering of the Greek text 
is able to handle. 


The material is arranged into par- 
agraphs and thus enables the reader 
to grasp the logical units of thought. 
This work should be of real value 
to all students of the New Testa- 
ment. 





THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
E. M. Blaiklock. Eerdman’s. $3.00. 


Dr. Blaiklock is professor of clas- 
sics, University College, Auckland, 
New Zealand. He is the author of 
the well-known volumes entitled, 
“The Seven Churches”, “Out of the 
Earth”, and “The Christian in Pagan 
Society”. 


The Acts of the Apostles, says Dr. 
Blaiklock is one of the most im- 
portant and influential books of all 
times. It forms an essential link be- 
tween the 4 records of the ministry 
of Christ and the documents which 
interpret that ministry to the world 
at large. It begins in a strange 
and moving afterglow of the Gospels 
and closing events of the divine in- 
tervention into the history of man- 
kind. The author shows the power 
of this book to reveal the growing 
vitality of the Christian faith. 


Concerning the writer of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the author sets 
forth evidence which may be regard- 
ed as conclusive to support the view 
held commonly by the church since 
the middle of the Second Century 
that the Acts of the Apostles was 
written by Luke, the physician-friend 
and fellow-traveler of Paul. He sets 
forth the external evidence and then 
shows that the internal evidence co- 
incides with it. 


As to the date of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the author points out that 
converging lines of evidence pre- 
clude a second century date. The 
conclusion he reaches on the basis 
of all available evidence is “On the 
whole a date in the neighborhood of 
A.D. 62 seems reasonable.” 


The 44 pages of introductory ma- 
terial are valuable. This section is 
a masterpiece in condensation. An 
analysis in outline of the Acts of the 
Apostles is made and set forth in 
16 divisions. Then follows a com- 
mentary dealing with each para- 
graph of the text. 


This work is primarily exegetical. 
The preacher will find each chapter 
informative and suggestive. The 
Sunday School teacher will be grate- 
ful for the author’s clear interpreta- 
tions and his ability to present 
Christian truth effectively and at- 
tractively. 

John R. Richardson 
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PRAYERS FOR LAYMEN BY A 
LAYMAN. Ernest W. Myers. Green- 
wich. $2.50. 


While serving as superintendent 
of Chartiers Hill Church Sunday 
School, the author wrote these 
prayers. Most of the prayers consist 
of a few brief paragraphs and can 
be recited in seconds. The volume 
opens with a series of prayers for 
“morning” and “evening” and it of- 
fers prayers “for strength’, “for 
guidance and intervention”, “for di- 
vine inspiration’’, etc. 


There is one obvious objection to 
this volume and that is that it is 
apparently written for both Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. The medi- 
atorial work of Christ that is essen- 
tial in Christian prayer is overlooked. 

—John R. Richardson 





BOOKLET ON 
The 


National Council 
of Churches 


56 Pages 4’° x 9” 


The Board of Directors of the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal has 
just published a booklet consist- 
ing of articles, editorials and other 
material published in recent 
months having to do with the 
present leadership and activities 
of the National Council of 
Churches: 


“THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES” 


(as now constituted 
and directed) 


A MENACE TO 
CHURCH AND STATE 


Price—20c per copy 
$2.00 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred 
Order from 


THE SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 


WEAVERVILLE, N. C. 
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